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of merely compensating the unfortunate Catholics for their
losses, Parliament ought to pursue its original plan of
abolishing the penal laws. " It became the honour and the
humanity, as well as the dignity of Parliament to repeal the
penal laws against them, and not be deterred by insurrec-
tions in a small corner of their Empire from doing an act
of common justice." Fox's policy was not adopted, and the
rioters were left masters of the field in Scotland. This fatal
surrender to anarchy did not long remain unpunished. The
leaders of Anti-Catholic fanaticism, not content with one
sensational triumph, set themselves to reverse the English
measure by the methods that had averted the Scottish
measure: petitions were presented to Parliament, by mem-
bers who were escorted to the House of Commons by
disorderly mobs who assailed the foremost leaders of eman-
cipation and laid siege to the House of Commons.
There was worse to follow. The fury of the mob overran
the capital, and London was for days given up to a riot in
which all the elements of disorder, and the hallucinations of
religious bigotry, the savagery of a rabble in the ascendant,
the spirit of purposeless destruction, and the hope of plunder
combined to make a pandemonium of all that is most
diabolical in human nature. The collapse of authority was
partly redeemed by the dignified bearing of Parliament
The House of Commons met and adjourned, not without
some bitter speeches from Fox and Burke on the failure of
the Government to suppress disorder, and the outrage of
the mob "that had degraded England in the sight of
Europe." In the Lords, Richmond and Shelburne attributed
all the trouble to the Quebec Bill, and Shelburne pressed for
its repeal. This concession was refused, but from the dis-
cussion in the House of Commons, when the rioters had at
last abandoned the furious work of pillage and destruction,
more from the stupor of drunkenness and physical fatigue
than from the intervention of the magistrates, it is clear
that there was some disposition to regard Sir George
Savile's Bill as dangerously generous to the Catholics.